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is from the point of view of the act an ideal end. And this means 
that responsibility is an idea, a meaning; and since it is true that a 
meaning is also a fact, the question becomes one of kinds of facts. 
That the author sees this is clear from his distinction between 
' natural ' and ' human ' causation. But what he does not seem to see 
is that the recognition of this distinction perhaps calls for a restate- 
ment de novo of his entire argument. It is questionable whether it is 
possible to begin with cause and work up to purpose; some element 
of purpose must perhaps be present in the assumption from which 
an investigation of ' fact ' sets out. There may be some justification 
for the philosophical treatment of responsibility as an abstract idea. 
The author has written a book of more than ordinary value because 
he has himself done precisely what he criticizes the philosopher for 
doing. He has abstracted from the confusion of ' facts ' an idea that 
comes dangerously (for the sociologist) near an ethical conception, 
and when the contact is made complete it will be interesting to see 
what there is left for the sociologist to say. The book has ah ex- 
tended bibliography, and closes with an appendix on " Responsibility 
and Liberty." 

E. Jordan. 

Butler College. 

Lectures on Modern Idealism. By Josiah Royce. New Haven, Yale 
University Press. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1919. — pp. xii, 266. 

These lectures, originally delivered in 1906 at the Johns Hopkins 
University, are published under the editorship of Dr. Loewenberg of 
the University of California, as the first of Royce's posthumous 
works. No announcement is made regarding the character of the 
volumes which are to follow; but the present book must be regarded 
as an important contribution to the history of philosophy, and Dr. 
Loewenberg has performed a valuable service by editing the manu- 
script and bringing it to publication. In his Preface the editor calls 
attention to Royce's summary at the end of the second Lecture : " The 
post-Kantian idealism was noteworthy in its analysis of the conditions 
of knowledge. But it was still more noteworthy in its development 
of social concepts, and in its decidedly fruitful study of the relations 
which bind the individual self to that unity of selfhood which in- 
cludes all individuals." And he lays emphasis upon the fact that Royce 
has shown by his analysis of the Phenomenologie that " for the early 
Hegel the state is an inevitable stage but not the goal of human 
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progress." Dr. Loewenberg's remarks seem to suggest that he be- 
lieves that this remains true in substance also of Hegel's later doc- 
trine, and that the opposite view which has so long prevailed is due to 
' mutilations and perversions ' of his teaching. It seems to me that 
this concluison can be clearly established, though the arguments obvi- 
ousy cannot be given here, since they would extent beyond the limits 
set by the purpose of this review. 

Readers of Professor Royce's book, The Problem of Christianity, 
could not have failed to be a little surprised by his statement in the 
Preface, that in regard to certain doctrines stated in that work he 
owed much more to Mr. Charles Peirce than to the tradition of 
idealism, and much more than to Hegel. There can be no doubt that 
Royce was justly impatient of having his views disposed of by attach- 
ing to them the label ' Hegelian,' and that he was conscious of having 
arrived at results that were different in important respects from 
those of Hegel and his School. And, again, he was well aware 
that to call any man, ' Lord, Lord,' is inconsistent with the very spirit 
of philosophy. In the final lecture of the volume before us there 
are some excellent remarks on this subject that are well worth con- 
sideration: "Hardly anything in fact is more injurious to the life 
of scholarship in general, and especially of philosophy, than the 
too strict and definite organization of schools of investigation. The 
life of an individual scholar depends upon individual liberty. And 
above all does the life of philosophy demand the initiative of the 
individual teacher as well as that of the individual pupil. A phi- 
losophy merely accepted from another man and not thought out for 
one's self is as dead as a mere catalogue of possible opinions. . . . 
The inevitable result of the temporary triumph of an apparently 
closed school of university teachers of philosophy, who undertake 
to be the disciples of a given master, leads to the devitalizing of the 
master's thought, and to a revulsion, in the end, of opinion" (p. 233). 

Notwithstanding Royce's vigorous repudiation of ' discipleship ' 
in philosophy, I think that no student of his later writings in par- 
ticular will feel that Dr. Loewenberg has overstated the essential 
kinship of his author's thought to the writers treated in this volume: 
"The view of the post-Kantian Absolute as a universal community 
is not without interest for Royce's mental biography. His own doc- 
trine of the community, though on its epistemological side intimately 
bound up with Peirce's doctrine of interpretation, is metaphysically 
not unrelated to the post-Kantian notion of a social absolute. The 
social motive is Royce's most characteristic motive. It inspired most 
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of his independent and original thinking. And it is the same motive 
which accounts in no small measure for his intellectual attachment 
to the idealism of Kant's successors'" (p. xii). 

The volume contains ten lectures : two dealing with Kant, one with 
" The Concept of the Absolute and the Dialectical Method," two de- 
voted to Schelling, and four to Hegel, while the concluding lecture 
has the title, " Later Problems of Idealism and its Present Position." 
Thei lectures do not follow the lines of the ordinary histories of 
philosophy, nor do they repeat what is contained on this period in 
the author's Spirit of Modern Philosophy. They presuppose a general 
acquaintance with the systems discussed, and are devoted to an ex- 
position, without criticism, of the central problems and results of 
the post-Kantian movement. There is less repetition than in any 
other of Royce's writings, and nowhere, I think, has he been more 
successful in presenting fundamental doctrines with comprehensive 
grasp and lucidity of language. 

While all the Lectures are fresh and valuable, I believe philosophi- 
cal students will feel especially thankful for the expositions (Lectures 
IV-VHI) of Schelling's System des Transcendental Idealismus, and 
Hegel's Phenomenologie des Geistes. These works, and particu- 
larly the last, require the kind of elucidation that Royce has here 
afforded before they can become intelligible to a reader of the present 
day. Windelband has rightly called the Phenomenologie the most diffi- 
cult work in the history of philosophy, and few who have studied it 
would fail to agree with this verdict. Royce had a great store of 
knowledge in regard to this work and the background from which it 
arose, having frequently made it the subject of his seminars of grad- 
uate students, and it is most fortunate that we have in these lectures 
some of the results of his extensive studies in this field. That he has 
not given us more is the only ground for regret. In particular, one 
cannot help wishing that he had treated more at length the final 
sections of the Phenomenologie, on Religion and Absolute Knowl- 
edge, which are of such fundamental importance in comprehending 
the real goal and outcome of Hegel's system. It may be that among 
the material still to be published will be found a fuller discussion of 
these subjects. It is not possible in this review to give any summary 
of the argument or the results of these lectures. Nor does this seem 
the place to attempt any discussion of particular interpretations. 
There can be no doubt that, as Dr. Loewenberg has pointed out, in 
emphasizing the essentially social and spiritual character of the post- 
Kantian conceptions Royce has performed a service that is specially 
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valuable at the present time when there is a tendency to identify the 
philosophy of the great teachers of Germany with the standpoint of 
modern industrial and military Germany. In 1865, Liebmann in his 
work, Kant und die Efigonen, set the program for the main lines of 
the activity of German philosophical scholarship for more than a 
quarter of a century in the famous words, " Es muss auf Kant 
surUckgegangen werden." And in the years immediately preced- 
ing the war it was sometimes reported that German philosophy, mov- 
ing onwards from the Kantian standpoint, was retracing the steps 
of the post-Kantian period and renewing its interest in the writers 
of its greatest period. Was there in Germany during this half cen- 
tury any real return to Kant and to the true spirit of his successors? 
The forces drawing in the opposite direction seem to have been too 
strong; whatever may have been true of philosophy, the eyes of the 
nation were blinded so that it could not see and its mind darkened so 
that it could not understand all that its own prophets had told it. But, 
nevertheless, these prophets remain the teachers of mankind, and still 
provide the strongest link that binds Germany to the rest of the civi- 
lized world. When a real reconciliation comes about, it will be based 
upon the rational principles of human life and society that the German 
philosophers sought a hundred years ago to bring to the consciousness 
of their generation. 

J. E. Ceeighton. 
Cornell University. 



